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FYJ. 

For  Your  Information 

This  edition  of  PROFILE  features  a continuation  of  a 
theme  we  introduced  in  our  February  1993  issue  — the 
connection  between  Hoiiywood  and  the  miiitary. 

Our  iead  feature  is  about  the  hit  situation  comedy 
Major  Dad.  The  sitcom,  which  stars  Geraid  McRaney, 
has  heiped  give  miilions  of  Americans  insight  into  the 
Marine  Corps  during  the  iast  four  years,  Whiie  the  show 
has  iots  of  iaughs,  it  aiso  has  a firm  basis  in  reaiity.  That’s 
the  focus  of  our  iead  articie, 

in  addition,  there’s  a sidebar  interview  with  McRaney, 
who  gives  an  insight  into  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
show  beiievabie  and  how  the  character  of  Major  John  D. 
MacGiiiis  deveioped. 

Our  focus  on  entertainment  conciudes  with  a iook  at 
the  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Teievision  Service,  better 
known  as  AFRTS.  AFRTS  has  been  in  the  business  of 
providing  information  and  entertainment  to  American 
troops  overseas  for  51  years,  initialiy,  during  Worid  War 
ii,  Fioiiywood  stars  ient  their  talents  to  the  airwaves  for 
radio  broadcasts  aimed  at  troops  fighting  in  Europe  and 
the  Pacific.  Since  then,  AFRTS’  growth  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. Today,  AFRTS  reaches  a global  audience  in 
130  countries  through  radio,  television  and  satellites. 

As  always,  we  have  several  Career  Profiles. 

Our  Officer  Profile  is  on  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade 
Joseph  Boudrow,  a Coast  Guardsman  whose  job  is  to 
protect  the  environment.  If  there’s  a pollution  problem 
involving  oil,  chemicals  or  hazardous  materials,  he’s  the 
man  who  ensures  it  gets  cleaned  up  and  that  whoever  is 
responsible  makes  restitution. 

Our  other  Career  Profiles  focus  on  Navy  hull  mainte- 
nance technicians,  Army  veterinary  food  inspection 
specialists  and  Air  Force  aircraft  maintenance  techni- 
cians. 

It’s  an  issue  with  a lot  of  variety  and  we’re  pretty  sure 
you’ll  find  something  to  your  liking.  ^ 

Until  next  month...  / 


Steve  Dry,  SMSgt,  USAF 
Managing  Editor 
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Jon  Cypher,  Beverly  Archer,  Matt  Mulhern  and  Gerald 
McRaney  are  the  stars  of  the  sitcom  Major  Dad. 
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Petty  Officer  Sofia  Shirley  is  a hull  maintenance 
technician. 
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A motto  the  Marine  Corps  lives  by 
and  the  cast  of  'Major  Dad'  lives  up  to 


“Semper  Fidelis.” 

Two  Latin  words  that  literally 
mean  “Always  Faithful.” 

Every  Marine  knows  those  two 
words  and  what  they  stand  for  — 
the  idea  of  being  faithful  to  the 
Marine  Corps. 

That  philosophy  thrives  at  every 
Marine  post  in  the  world. 

It’s  also  evident,  in  a somewhat 
different  way,  at  Stage  41  on  the  lot 
of  Universal  Studios  in  Hollywood. 


Stage  41  is  where  Major  Dad, 
the  hit  television  situation  comedy, 
is  taped.  The  series,  which  stars 
Gerald  McRaney  as  the  straight- 
laced,  tough-as-nails,  heart-of-gold 
Major  John  D.  MacGillis,  has  been 
on  the  air  since  1989.  As  a result, 
millions  of  Americans  have  become 
familiar  with  many  of  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
much  like  their  parents  did  when 
Gomer  Pyle,  USMC  was  on  the 


airwaves  in  the  mid-1960s. 

While  Jim  Nabors’  well-meaning 
but  sometimes  befuddled  Gomer 
Pyle  character  may  not  have 
represented  a typical  Marine,  it 
made  for  good  television.  Critical 
reviews  and  Nielsen  ratings  indi- 
cate that  Major  Dad  is  also  good 
television.  And,  it’s  safe  to  say  that 
McRaney’s  characterization  is 
closer  to  what  a typical  Marine 
looks  like  and  acts  like. 


From  left,  Jon  Cypher,  Beverly  Archer,  Gerald  McRaney  and  Matt  Mulhern  are  the  featured  characters  on  the 
hit  sitcom  Major  Dad. 
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Courtesy  Photo 


Major  Dad  producer  Michael  Lembeck  and  Major  Jerry 
Broeckert,  technical  advisor,  go  over  a script. 


Major  Dad  is  a show  that  places  a lot  of  emphasis  on 
reality.  On  Stage  41,  being  faithful  means  placing  the 
same  importance  on  doing  things  the  way  a real 
Marine  would  as  is  placed  on  delivering  a punch  line. 

Major  Jerry  Broeckert,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Marine  Corps’  Hollywood  liaison  office,  serves  as  a 
technical  advisor  for  the  show.  He  spends  a lot  of  time 
on  Stage  41  advising  the  show’s  production  staff  on 
everything  from  how  a Marine  handles  a weapon  to 
how  the  uniform  is  worn. 

“The  very  day  the  President  signed  the  order  for  the 
National  Defense  Service  Ribbon,  we  put  a star  on  the 
major’s  ribbon,”  Broeckert  said.  “And  we  had  Marines 
coming  down  to  watch  the  show  who  hadn’t  even  done 
that  yet.” 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  National  Defense 
Service  Ribbon,  the  distinctive  red  and  gold  ribbon  is 
worn  by  those  who  served  in  the  military  during  a 
conflict.  A star  indicates  that  the  wearer  served  in 
Vietnam  and  during  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

To  an  outsider,  such  detail  might  seem  trivial.  The 
actors  on  the  series,  however,  find  the  emphasis  on 
realism  helpful. 

Said  Beverly  Archer,  who  plays  Gunnery  Sergeant 
Bricker:  “The  assumption  is  that  we  go  through  a lot  of 
trouble  to  be  authentic,  but,  in  fact,  it  makes  our  jobs  a 
lot  easier.  It  gets  you  more  involved  with  your  charac- 
ter. 

“In  acting,  you  get  to  reality  from  the  external.  So,  if 
you’re  developing  a character,  it’s  very  important  that 
you  wear  the  shoes  that  they  wear,  you  walk  the  way 
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they  walk.  All  of  those  things  create  who  they  are." 

Archer  has  done  her  homework.  Military  jargon, 
such  as  “scuttlebutt,”  which  means  gossip,  or  “PCS." 
which  stands  for  permanent  change  of  station,  is  no 
mystery  to  her.  In  coming  up  with  her  character,  she 
drew  on  her  interpretation  of  what  the  American 
image  of  a Marine  is. 

“The  competence,  the  gung-ho  spirit  and  the  dedica- 
tion ...  I guess  I tried  to  make  her  as  much  John 
Wayne  as  I could,”  she  said. 

The  result  is  a character  who  comes  across  as 
Marine-like  as  any  gunnery  sergeant  who  has  ever 
barked  orders  at  a wet-behind-the-ears  private. 

Matt  Mulhern,  who  plays  Lieutenant  Holowachuk. 
agreed  with  Archer  that  realism  is  an  advantage. 

Speaking  specifically  about  the  technical  advice  that 
Broeckert  provides,  Mulhern  said,  “I  like  it  a lot.  It 
makes  the  show  fun.  Major  Broeckert  will  watch  us 
rehearse  and  if  he  picks  up  something,  anything  that 
has  to  do  with  uniforms  or  protocol,  he  corrects  it  right 
there.  I think  he’s  on  the  set  almost  as  much  as  we  are. 
He’s  very  thorough.” 

"The  very  day  the  President 
signed  the  order  for  the 
National  Defense  Service 
Ribbon^  we  put  a star  on  the 
major's  ribbon.  And  we  had 
Marines  coming  down  to  watch 
the  show  who  hadn't  even 
done  that  yet." 

— Major  Jerry  Broeckert 

The  production  staff  even  has  a barber  from  El 
Toro,  a nearby  Marine  Corps  air  station,  come  to  the 
set  every  Monday  to  cut  the  cast  members’  hair  so  it 
conforms  to  regulations. 

It’s  pretty  easy  to  tell  what  real  Marines  think  of  the 
show.  Marines  from  nearby  bases  regularly  attend 
tapings  and  some  have  actually  been  on  the  show  as 
extras.  Cast  members  willingly  sign  autographs  and 
pose  for  pictures  with  Marines  who  visit  the  set. 

The  show’s  success  can  probably  be  attributed  to  a 
lot  of  things  — the  acting,  the  comedic  timing  and  the 
crisp  writing,  just  to  name  a few. 

But  the  element  that  can’t  be  overlooked  is  the 
amount  of  attention  paid  to  accurately  portraying  a 
lifestyle  common  to  about  185,000  of  the  few  and  the 
proud  who  live  by  the  motto  “Semper  Fidelis.”# 

Reported  by  Senior  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry  and 
former  staff  member  Karl  Ulrich. 
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A 'Major’  star  speaks  out 


Major  Dad  costumer  Bobby  James  ensures  that  McRaney’s  uniform 
is  in  order  before  shooting  a scene. 


Editor’s  Note:  While  on  the  set  of 
Major  Dad,  Gerald  McRaney,  who 
portrays  Major  John  D.  MacGlllis 
was  interviewed  by  former  PRO- 
FILE staffer  Karl  Ulrich.  Following 
are  excerpts  of  the  interview. 

PROFILE:  “How  is  it  that  you  can 
take  a group  of  people  who  are 
known  to  be  serious,  portray  them 
in  a comedy  and  still  have  a show 
that’s  hailed  for  its  believability?” 

McRaney:  “Well,  being  a comedy, 
there’s  always  going  to  be  certain 
liberties  that  we’re  going  to  have  to 
take.  But,  for  me,  if  it  doesn’t  have  a 
big  payoff,  or  if  it’s  too  far  over  the 
line,  then  it’s  just  not  worth  it.  I mean, 
we  don’t  do  everything  by  the  book. 
But  I try  to  keep  on  a course  of  reality 
as  much  as  possible  ...  It  keeps  the 
show  honest  and  keeps  you  from 
taking  a cheap  laugh  or  an  easy 
joke.” 

PROFILE:  “It  seems  everyone 
keeps  talking  about  the  realism  of 
Major  Dad.  Did  you  base  your 
character  on  any  specific  Marine 
that  you  met?” 

McRaney:  “No.  He’s  more  of  an 
amalgam  of  a lot  of  Marines  that  I’ve 
met.  A lot  of  it  was  based  on  my 
brother-in-law,  actually,  who  was  an 
Air  Force  captain.  He  married  my 
sister  when  she  already  had  a child, 
so  a lot  of  our  episodes  came  from 
their  lives.” 

PROFILE:  “I  noticed  you  have  a 
large  collection  of  ribbons  for  the 
major.  How  did  you  decide  which 
ones  you  wanted  him  to  wear?” 

McRaney:  “Well,  the  first  thing  we 


did  when  we  put  this  together  was  to 
build  the  character’s  history  — what 
combat  he  had  been  involved  in,  where 
he  had  been,  how  much  time  he  served 
enlisted.  We  made  a complete  bible,  if 
you  will.” 

PROFILE:  “How  about  that  Purple 
Heart?  He  certainly  didn’t  get  that 
working  at  Camp  Hollister.” 

McRaney:  “No,  he  got  that  for  a 
shrapnel  wound  in  Vietnam.  I think  he 
was  a corporal  at  the  time.” 

PROFILE:  “Do  you  receive  much  fan 
mail  from  actual  Marines?” 

McRaney:  “Lots  of  it!  Maybe  not  all 
what  you  would  traditionally  call  fan 
mail.  Sometimes,  they  suggest  a story 
line  or  things  we  could  improve  on. 
They’re  sort  of  proactive  fan  letters.” 

PROFILE:  “There’s  a rumor  that  the 
major  might  get  promoted  to 
lieutenant  colonel.  Any  truth  to  it?” 


McRaney:  “There’s  a distinct 
possibility.  I’m  in  the  (promotion) 
zone  for  it.” 

PROFILE:  “Will  that  change  the 
name  of  the  show?” 

McRaney:  “No.  If  you  notice,  the 
kids  always  call  me  major.  So,  we’ll 
probably  have  an  episode  where 
they  say,  ‘What  do  we  call  you  now?’ 
And  I’ll  say,  'You  can  keep  calling 
me  major;  that’s  okay  with  me.’” 

PROFILE:  “Will  a change  of  duty 
station  come  with  the  promotion 
to  lieutenant  colonel?” 

McRaney:  “I  kind  of  doubt  it.  We’ve 
talked  about  the  ideaof  a Washington 
(D.C.)  assignment,  or  maybe  the 
War  College.  But  we’ve  already 
brought  the  lieutenant  with  us  when 
we  had  a change  of  station  in  the 
first  season  and  I don’t  think  we  can 
keep  following  each  other  around 
the  globe.  So  I don’t  think  so.’’# 
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When  home  is  far  away,  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  and 
Television  Service  works  for  servicemembers  interested  in 


• ■ ■ 


Keeping 
i in  Touch 


What  do  a soldier  standing 
guard  in  Panama,  an  F-16 
fighter  pilot  in  Germany,  a 
Marine  embassy  guard  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  a sailor 
aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  in  the 
Mediterranean  have  in  common? 

At  first  glance,  not  much.  But  to 
the  Armed  Forces  Radio  and 
Television  Service,  those  service- 
members  are  customers  seeking  the 
same  things  — information  and 
entertainment. 

AFRTS  provides  both  by  bring- 
ing radio  and  TV  programs  to 
American  forces  around  the  globe. 

“Keeping  in  touch  with  home  is  a 
vital  morale  factor,”  said  Vincent 
Harris,  industry  liaison  for  the 
AFRTS  Broadcast  Center  in  Sun 
Valley,  Calif.  “People  who  have 
never  been  overseas  tend  to  take 
things  like  TV  and  radio  for 
granted.  Marines  overseas  realize, 
whether  you’re  watching  the  news 
or  Monday  Night  Football,  you 
need  those  programs  to  keep  in 
touch.” 

The  job  of  informing  troops  via 
the  airwaves  began  when  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Service  was 
established  in  1942.  Back  then, 
stars  like  Frank  Sinatra, 

Humphrey  Bogart  and  Lauren 
Bacall  did  broadcasts  for  the  benefit 
of  troops  fighting  in  Europe  and  the 
Pacific.  In  the  early  1960s,  the  first 
military  television  outlet  was 


established  in  the  Azores. 

Harris  said  the  biggest  boost  to 
television  occurred  during  the 
Vietnam  era,  when  commanders 
were  confronted  with  problems  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  within  the 
ranks. 

“They  wanted  to  find  a way  to 
keep  the  overseas  troops  off  the 
streets,”  Harris  said,  “and  they 
noticed  when  they  broadcast  the 
Super  Bowl  the  number  of  crimes 
and  suicides  dropped  dramatically.” 

AFRTS  hasn’t  slowed  down 
since.  The  AFRTS  Broadcast 
Center  is  the  hub  of  a worldwide 
network  that  serves  Defense 
Department  military  and  civilian 
people  around  the  globe.  The 
Broadcast  Center  produces  radio 
and  television  programs  for  specific 
overseas  audiences,  including  ships 
at  sea.  The  center  also  works  with 
the  entertainment  industry  to  get 
broadcast  rights  to  well-known  TV 
and  radio  programs.  AFRTS 
provides  more  than  250  hours  of  TV 
and  600  hours  of  radio  program- 
ming weekly  to  its  outlets  around 
the  world. 

An  AFRTS  outlet  can  be  any- 
thing from  a small  one-person  radio 
station  at  a remote  base  to  a fully 
functional  radio  and  television 
network  that  serves  a large  popula- 
tion base.  People  working  in  the 
outlets  represent  all  four  service 
branches.  Many  overseas-based 


affiliates  produce  local  news  and 
community  programming  in  addi- 
tion to  airing  programming  pro- 
vided by  the  Broadcast  Center. 

During  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
AFRTS  provided  news  and  enter- 
tainment to  95  percent  of  the 
American  forces  deployed  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

“They  were  interested  in  hearing 
the  news  and  what  was  being  said 
at  home  and  how  people  were 
reacting  about  the  war,”  said  Army 
Staff  Sergeant  Paul  Stevenson,  who 
ran  an  outlet  in  Saudi  Arabia 
during  the  war.  Stevenson  said  the 
troops  were  watching  CNN  on 
AFRTS'  satellite  network. 

Satellite  feeds  may  be  the  norm 
for  a land-based  audience,  but, 
when  you’re  on  a moving  vessel, 
satellite  reception  is  virtually 
impossible.  During  Desert  Storm, 
sailors  at  sea  kept  informed  via  the 
Shipboard  Information,  Training, 
Entertainment  (SITE)  system. 
While  SITE  systems  vary  from  ship 
to  ship,  a typical  system  consists  of 
a mini-studio  and  a series  of  video 
cassette  players.  Newscasts  are 
done  in  the  studio  and  broadcast 
within  the  ship.  The  VCRs  play 
tapes  of  shows  and  movies  that 
AFRTS  has  obtained  broadcast 
rights  to. 

Journalist  2nd  Class  Raymond 
Skibinski  ran  the  SITE  system 
aboard  the  USS  Gunston  Hall,  a 
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dock  landing  ship,  during  Desert  Storm. 

Skibinski  said  that  although  the  ship  was  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  during  the  war,  the  sailors  aboard  “were 
dying  for  information.”  He  supplied  much  of  it  via 
Associated  Press  stories  during  nightly  news  broad- 
casts from  the  SITE  system.  The  ship  also  picked  up 
CNN  for  a two-week  period  after  an  interior  communi- 
cations technician  modified  some  of  the  SITE  system’s 
television  equipment. 

While  news  and  entertainment  are  what  AFRTS  is 
known  for,  the  network  also  provides  command  infor- 
mation. Command  information  consists  of  items  that 
military  officials  feel  are  important  to  servicemembers. 
In  the  Republic  of  Korea,  command  information  spots 
about  wear  of  the  uniform,  carbon  monoxide  poisoning 
and  tour  and  travel  opportunities  are  the  norm.  In 
Saudi  Arabia  during  Desert  Storm,  the  spots  focused 
on  the  importance  of  drinking  plenty  of  water  and 
keeping  in  touch  with  relatives  back  home,  said 
Stevenson. 

Command  information  spots  often  take  the  place  of 


commercials  which,  as  a matter  of  policy,  are  not  aired 
by  AFRTS. 

AFRTS  also  differs  from  other  American  networks 
in  that  it  has  to  consider  “host  nation  sensitivities.” 
Because  American  forces  are  guests  of  the  countries 
they  serve  in,  respecting  the  culture,  customs  and  laws 
of  those  countries  is  paramount. 

“We  have  topics  that  are  okay  in  America  that  may 
not  be  as  acceptable  in  certain  foreign  countries,”  said 
Air  Force  Master  Sergeant  Randy  Ashurst.  “When  you 
look  at  some  of  the  lyrics  in  today’s  music,  you  can  see 
what  I mean.  Turkey,  for  example,  has  very  strict  drug 
laws.”  That  means  some  songs  that  are  suitable  for 
airplay  elsewhere  can't  be  played  there. 

Command  information  and  host  nation  sensitivities 
are  issues  a typical  American  network  doesn’t  deal 
with.  But  a typical  American  network  doesn’t  reach  an 
audience  in  more  than  130  countries  on  a daily  basis, 
either.  For  AFRTS,  it’s  just  a matter  of  course.# 

Reported  by  Senior  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry  and 
former  staffer  Karl  Ulrich. 


(Top,  left)  Armed  Forces  Radio  Service  broadcaster  Jack  Brown  interviews  Humphrey  Bogart  and  Lauren 
Bacail  during  Worid  War  II.  (Above)  Members  of  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service's  Pentagon 
reporting  staff  make  final  edits  on  a broadcast  that  will  be  sent  to  troops  overseas  via  satellite. 
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When  oil  and  water  don’t  mix, 
this  Coast  Guardsman  is... 

Force  for  Nature 


Story  and  photos  by  Journalist 
1st  Class  Lorenzo  M.  Garcia 


Nothing  spoils  a day  at  the  beach 
more  than  seeing  a blanket  of  black 
crud  covering  the  white  caps  of  the 
ocean. 

Nobody  detests  it  more  than 
Joseph  Boudrow. 

Boudrow,  a lieutenant  junior 
grade  in  the  Coast  Guard,  makes 
his  living  by  protecting  the  environ- 
ment. In  an  era  when  social  aware- 
ness of  environmental  matters  is 
growing  exponentially,  he’s  in  what 
is  routinely  regarded  as  a growth 
industry. 

As  the  assistant  branch  chief  of 
the  Marine  Safety  Office’s  Environ- 
mental Response  Branch  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  Boudrow  supervises  a six- 
person  staff  that  responds  daily  to 
pollution  problems  involving  oil, 
chemicals  or  hazardous  materials. 

“On  an  average  day  we  respond 
to  one  or  three  spills,”  Boudrow 
said.  “We  ...  make  sure  that  if  there 
is  a spill  ...  the  spill  is  being  cleaned 
up.” 

When  Boudrow’s  office  is  told  of 
a spill,  members  of  his  staff  go  to 
the  scene,  assess  the  situation  and 
try  to  determine  who  caused  it. 

“If  it’s  a private  shipping  com- 
pany or  shipyard  or  something  like 
that,  we  process  a violation  case 
against  them  or  the  person  who 
caused  the  discharge  or  spill,” 
Boudrow  said. 

While  fixing  blame  is  important 
in  determining  who  pays  for  the 
clean-up,  in  cases  where  a firm 


Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Joseph  Boudrow  obtains  a water  sample  for 
testing  from  a small  oil  spill. 


determination  can’t  be  made, 
Boudrow  will  get  involved  with 
hiring  a contractor  to  get  the  job 
done. 

Boudrow’s  job  entails  dealing 


with  several  agencies,  including  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
local  fire  departments  and  the 
National  Oceanic  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA). 
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Officer  Profile 


Full  name  — Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Joseph  A. 
Boudrow 

Nickname  — Joe 

Duty  tile  — Assistant  Branch  Chief,  Marine  Environ- 
mental Response  Branch 
Years  of  active  duty  — 3 1/2 
Birthdate  — July  5,  1967 
Hometown  — Winthrop,  Mass. 

High  School  — Winthrop  High  School 

College  — Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy 

Major  — Marine  Engineering 

Marital  status  — Married  to  Carol  Boudrow 

Reason  for  joining  the  Coast  Guard  — “I  was 

attracted  by  the  excitement  of  law  enforcement 

boardings.” 

Favorite  aspect  of  life  in  the  Coast  Guard  — “I 

have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  a lot  of  great  people, 
and  I’ve  been  able  to  travel  to  some  interesting  places.” 

Least  favorite  aspect  of  the  Coast  Guard  — “...ex- 
cess paperwork!” 

Where  you’ve  been  stationed  — U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Cutter  Hamilton  and  now  at  Marine  Safety  Office 
Hampton  Roads. 

Proudest  moment  in  the  Coast  Guard  — “Assist- 
ing the  Red  Cross  set  up  shelters  on  the  island  of  St. 
Croix  after  Hurricane  Hugo.” 

Favorite  TV  shows  — M*A*S*H,  Cheers,  Home 
Improvement 

Favorite  movie  — Kelly’s  Heroes 

Favorite  vacation  — Disney  World 

Favorite  book  — Interview  With  a Vampire,  by  Ann 

Rice 

Favorite  food  — Pizza 

Hobbies  — Golf,  reading,  listening  to  music 


Last  dumb  thing  you  did  — “Locked  my  keys  in  my 
car.” 

If  you  had  15  minutes  on  national  television, 
what  would  you  say  — “I  would  try  to  explain  to 
today’s  youth  the  importance  of  education  and  encour- 
age them  to  take  advantage  of  every  educational 
opportunity  they  are  offered.  I’d  also  tell  them  to  enjoy 
their  teenage  years;  don’t  be  in  a hurry  to  grow  up!” 


“They  (NOAA)  provide  us  with  a 
scientific  support  coordinator,” 
Boudrow  said.  “He  helps  us  with 
the  environmental  impact  that  a 
particular  pollution  may  cause  ... 
the  damages  that  can  occur.” 
Boudrow,  who  is  presently  on  a 
four-year  assignment,  said  his  job 
has  its  share  of  rewards  and 
challenges. 

“The  job  itself ...  dealing  with  the 
environment  makes  you  feel  good,” 
he  said.  “But  what’s  really  tough 


are  the  laws.  They  are  new  and 
changing.  The  Act  of  1990  is 
putting  a lot  of  demands  on  the 
Coast  Guard.  There’s  a lot  of 
paperwork  involved  in  the  job.  You 
have  to  document  everything.  Like 
any  government  agency,  we  have  a 
lot  of  paperwork  and  not  enough 
computers  to  do  it  with.” 

In  the  future,  Boudrow  said  he’d 
like  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  the 
Coast  Guard’s  three  “strike  teams.” 
The  strike  teams,  Boudrow  said. 


are  the  “Special  Forces  of  pollu- 
tion.” 

Said  Boudrow;  “If  a big  oil  spill 
occurs,  you  call  them  up  and  they 
can  have  a two-man  team  on  the 
road  in  an  hour.  They  are  very 
highly  specialized  and  go  all  over 
the  world.” 

For  the  moment,  Boudrow  is 
ready  to  use  the  resources  at  his 
disposal  to  protect  the  one  big 
resource  that  is  indisposable  — the 
earth.# 
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Story  and  photos 
by  Sergeant  Jeff  Landis 


“We  fix  ships.” 

It’s  a simple  motto.  Living  up  to 
it  is  anything  but  simple. 

At  the  Shore  Intermediate 
Maintenance  Activity  (SIMA), 
Norfolk,  Va.,  that  motto  is  well 
known  by  all  of  the  hull  mainte- 
nance technicians  who  make  their 
living  ensuring  Navy  ships  are 
seaworthy. 

“We’re  the  maintenance  men  of 
the  fleet,”  said  Chief  Petty  Officer 
Charles  Anderson,  production 
coordinator  for  SIMA. 

Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Robert 
Waller  said  being  a hull  tech  is 
something  like  being  a “jack  of  all 
trades.” 

It’s  not  difficult  to  see  why. 
Shipfitting,  sheet  metal  work, 
welding,  brazing,  soldering,  pipefit- 
ting, plumbing,  foundry  work  and 
carpentry  are  skills  that  are  second 
nature  to  hull  technicians.  Hull 
techs  can  be  assigned  to  sea  duty  or 
at  a shore  station.  At  sea,  they  can 
be  involved  with  a variety  of  tasks, 
ranging  from  structural  repair  to 
constructing  items  that  contribute 
to  the  comfort  of  the  crew.  On 
shore,  at  facilities  like  SIMA,  the 
types  of  repairs  that  can  be  done 
are  more  extensive. 

Said  Waller:  “Ships  can’t  do  what 
we  do  for  them.  They  just  don’t 
have  the  people,  the  matei’ials  or 
the  room.” 


ixin  the 


Petty  Officer  Sofia  Shirley  performs  a stick  weld.  Shirley  is  a hull  maintenance 
technician  stationed  at  Norfolk  Naval  Base,  Va. 
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Petty  Officers  Donald  Snodgrass,  left,  and  Todd  Anhalt  put  the  finishing  touches  on  a large  sheet  metal 
patch-up  job  on  the  hull  of  the  USS  Briscoe. 


Whether  at  sea  or  on  shore,  hull  techs  realize  the  job 
will  probably  vary  from  one  day  to  the  next.  Whatever 
the  task,  long  hours,  short-fuse  time  limitations  and 
unpredictable  weather  are  simply  variables  that  come 
with  it. 

“I  can  remember  welding  covers  over  pipes  on  a 
boatswain’s  swing  four  feet  above  the  water,”  said 
Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Sofia  Shirley,  a 21-year-old  hull 
tech  from  Seattle.  “It  was  very  windy  and  I swayed 
back  and  forth,  getting  a weld  or  two  in  before  I was 
blown  away  from  the  job  again.  There  were  even  divers 
working  underneath  me  in  the  water.  I thought  to 
myself,  T’d  never  get  a chance  to  do  this  in  the  civilian 
world.’” 

Shirley,  the  daughter  of  a retired  sailor,  looks  upon 
her  job  as  a challenge.  And  she  doesn’t  shy  away  from 
it. 

“Being  a female,  I feel  I have  to  prove  myself  over 
and  over  again,”  she  said.  “I  can  carry  my  load  ...  and 
then  some.” 

Shirley’s  comments  underscore  the  pride  many  hull 
techs  feel  about  the  job  they  do.  That  feeling  stems 
from  the  fact  that  when  hull  techs  do  their  jobs  well, 
ships  stay  on  the  move.  And,  because  hull  techs  often 
rely  on  multiple  work  shifts  to  complete  large  repairs. 


they  can  often  make  a ship  seaworthy  much  quicker 
than  a civilian  shipyard  could. 

“I  remember  repairing  catwalks  on  the  side  of  the 
USS  Trenton  that  a wreck  had  literally  torn  off,”  said 
Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  Mark  Tice.  “That  job  would 
have  taken  two  months  and  a quarter  of  a million 
dollars  in  the  shipyard.  The  job  took  us  about  two 
weeks  for  about  $40,000.” 

For  those  who  have  the  tough  job  of  living  up  to  a 
simple  motto,  it’s  money  in  the  bank  for  the  Navy.  And 
another  ship  at  sea.  # 
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Specialist  Jeffrey  Grant  checks  the  surface  fat  thickness  on  a cut  of  prime  rib  destined  for  the  dining  hall  at  Norfolk 
Naval  Base,  Va.  Grant  is  a quality  auditor  at  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  Distribution  Depot  in  Norfolk. 

A Matter  of  Taste 


Story  and  photos  by 
Sergeant  D.  Townsend  Wrenn 


Specialist  Jeffrey  Grant  isn’t  the 
highest  ranking  soldier  in  the 
Army,  but  thousands  of  sailors  at 
Naval  Station  Norfolk  can’t  eat 
lunch  until  he  says  it’s  okay. 

Grant  is  a veterinary  food 
inspection  specialist  at  Norfolk’s 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  Distribu- 
tion Depot. 

Grant  and  the  other  food  inspec- 
tors check  all  the  food  coming  into 
the  base  that’s  destined  for  ships, 
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military  dining  facilities  and  some 
overseas  ports.  Checking  for 
spoilage,  overall  condition  and 
ensuring  foodstuffs  meet  grade 
requirements  are  all  part  of  the  job. 

In  the  Army,  the  veterinary  field 
is  comprised  of  people  in  two 
separate  career  fields.  Veterinary 
services  technicians  work  with 
animals  ranging  from  family  pets  to 
police  dogs.  Food  inspectors  make 
up  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

“Our  two  objectives  are  to  ensure 
the  health  of  the  troops  and  to 
watch  out  for  the  government’s 


financial  interests,”  Grant  said. 

Sergeant  1st  Class  Lucinda 
Bateman,  noncommissioned  officer 
in  charge  of  the  depot's  cold  storage 
section,  said  food  items  that  arrive 
must  meet  contract  specifications  or 
be  in  “A-number-one  condition.” 

Food  inspectors  check  everything 
from  fruits  and  vegetables  to  eggs 
and  meats.  Canned  goods  and  even 
pats  of  butter  come  under  their 
scrutiny  as  well. 

When  a shipment  arrives,  it’s  not 
just  a matter  of  opening  cartons  to 
make  sure  everything  looks  okay, 
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though.  First,  the  paperwork  is  checked.  If  that’s  not 
in  order,  the  shipment  could  be  rejected  on  the  spot. 

Next,  inspectors  pull  samples  of  the  product  while  it 
is  being  off-loaded  from  the 
truck.  Proper  product 
labeling  and  correct  pack- 
aging and  wrapping 
procedures  are  checked 
and  verified.  The  food’s 
color  and  odor  are  also 
examined. 

Once  this  process  has 
been  completed,  food 
samples  will  be  cooked  and 
tested  for  such  things  as 
smell,  flavor  and  texture. 

After  an  item  passes 
inspection,  it  is  repackaged 
and  placed  into  the  cooler 
until  it  gets  to  its  final 
destination. 

While  rejections  aren’t 
the  norm.  Grant  recalled 
one  occasion  when  he 
refused  a shipment  because 
of  the  way  it  was  packaged. 

“We  had  a problem  with 
the  strapping  they  (the 
vendor)  used  on  a product,” 
he  said.  “They  argued  it 
and  appealed  it.  When  the 
(U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture)  inspectors 
came  down,  they  found  it 
the  same  as  I did  and 
pulled  the  certification  on  it. 

Bateman  said  rejections  are  more  prevalent  during 
the  summer.  Refrigerator  breakdowns  and  the  summer 
heat  can  have  a devastating  effect  on  foods,  she  said. 

Grant,  a 22-year-old  native  of  Boulder  City,  Nev., 


has  done  inspections  on  dozens  of  different  foods  since 
joining  the  Army.  He  now  works  as  a quality  auditor, 
which  means  he’s  qualified  to  perform  the  same 

inspections  as  a fully 
qualified  USDA  inspector. 
He’s  one  of  only  28  people 
in  the  Army  who’s  qualified 
to  perform  the  more  de- 
tailed inspections  that  come 
with  being  a quality  audi- 
tor. Meat  inspections  take 
up  some  of  his  time.  He 
also  inspects  french  fries. 

Said  Grant:  “We  take  a 
two  pound  sampling  from 
13  cases  of  the  product  and 
do  a very  detailed  inspec- 
tion of  it.  For  french  fries, 
we  have  to  measure  each 
individual  fry,  check  the 
diameter  and  look  for 
defects.  It’s  a very  detailed 
process  that  takes  quite  a 
long  time.” 

To  the  uninitiated  it  may 
seem  a tedious,  even 
thankless,  job.  But,  when 
you  consider  that  the 
health  of  thousands  of 
sailors  depends  on  the 
decisions  Grant  and  others 
like  him  make  every  day, 
the  importance  of  the  job  is 
hard  to  dispute. 

When  Grant  gives  the 
thumbs  up  to  an  item  he  has  inspected,  he  doesn’t  do  it 
lightly. 

“This  is  a prestigious  position,”  he  said.  “...I  know,  to 
the  best  I can  tell  through  my  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, that  this  product  is  good  for  someone  to  eat.”# 


Inspectors  use  a candling  light  to  inspect  eggs. 


Army 


Veterinary  Food  Inspection  Specialist 


Description  — Identifies  and  determines 
quantitative  and  qualitative  condition  of  red  meats  to 
include  pork,  seafood,  poultry,  eggs,  dairy  products, 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  semi-perishables. 
Handles  sampling  procedures  and  forms;  contract 
administration  and  basic  food  inspection  procedures 
including  sensory  evaluation  and  basic  food 
establishment  sanitation.  Also  performs  safety  and 
quality  assurance  procedures  and  surveillance 
inspections. 


Helpful  background  skills  — Good  near  vision 
and  normal  color  vision  and  good  hand-eye  coordination; 
an  ability  to  perform  prolonged  duty  standing  in  extreme 
temperatures  and  lift  and/or  carry  a 50-pound  container 
for  a short  distance. 

School  — Eight  weeks  at  the  Academy  of  Health 
Sciences,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Food  inspector,  quality 
assurance  inspector,  meat  packer,  food  technician, 
USDA  inspector  and  food  plant  sanitation  worker. 
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Check  it 


Technical  Sergeant  Jerry  Cummings  inspects  the  landing  gear  for 
hydraulic  leaks. 


Story  and  photos  by  Journalist 
1st  Class  Lorenzo  M.  Garcia 


Technical  Sergeant  Jeny 
Cummings  can’t  prevent  anyone 
from  being  afraid  of  taking  a 
Transatlantic  flight,  but  he  earns 
his  living  by  ensuring  folks  have  no 
reason  to  fear  the  trek. 

Cummings  is  an  aircraft  mainte- 
nance technician  who  handles 
safety  inspections  for  Defense 
Department  chartered  passenger 
flights  departing  from  within  a 100- 
mile  radius  of  Naval  Station  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

As  such,  he  inspects  commercial 
aircraft,  such  as  the  Boeing  747, 
and  military  aircraft,  like  the  C-5 
Galaxy  and  C-141  Starlifter. 

“Our  primary  objective  is  to 
ensure  that  the  plane  is  safe  for 
passengers  ...  you  don’t  want  any 
situation  that  might  jeopardize 
passenger  safety,”  the  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  native  said. 

He  added,  “We  can’t  prevent  a 
plane  from  departing  ...  only  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 
can  do  that.  But  we  can  prevent  the 
passengers  from  boarding  the 
flight.” 

At  Norfolk,  Cummings  inspects 
aircraft  that  are  ferrying  passen- 
gers who  process  through  the  local 
Military  Airlift  Command  terminal. 
His  primary  job  is  that  of  “ramp 
inspector.”  A ramp  is  the  area  of  a 
flightline  where  aircraft  are 
parked. 

“On  an  Air  Force  base  (without  a 
MAC  terminal),  we’d  be  working 
primarily  as  flight  line  mechanics 
...  working  in  maintenance  docks,” 
Cummings  said.  “We’d  be  doing 
ramp  inspections  as  an  additional 
duty.” 

When  the  main  objective  is 
moving  passengers,  however,  being 
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Cummings  transfers  information  from  the  aircraft’s 
log  book  onto  an  inspection  form. 


a ramp  inspector  is  a full-time  job.  And  even  if  a flight 
is  leaving  at  midnight,  the  ramp  inspector  has  to  be 
available. 

Before  starting  any  inspection,  Cummings  checks 
the  aircraft’s  log  book. 

“It’s  going  to  give  me  information  like  how  many 
hours  the  aircraft  has  flown,  past  records  of  discrepan- 
cies that  are  open  or  have  been  completed,”  Cummings 
said.  “We’ll  do  a quick  run  through  the  log  book  check- 
ing for  any  type  items  that  will  keep  them  from  flying.” 

The  inspection  includes  making  sure  all  emergency 
exit  lights  are  operational,  that  required  first  aid  kits 
are  present  and  that  flotation  devices  are  provided  for 
each  passenger.  An  exterior  inspection  of  the  aircraft  is 
also  performed.  This  includes  looking  at  such  things  as 
the  condition  of  cargo  doors,  windows  and  landing  gear 
and  checking  for  hydraulic  leaks. 

“We  don’t  get  too  many  failures,”  Cummings  said. 
“...Overriding  percentages  of  carriers  coming  through 
here  are  good  safe  aircraft  — that’s  the  norm.” 

“We  had  a couple  of  incidents  where  things  like 


emergency  exit  lights  had  failed,”  Cummings  recalled. 
“...Some  of  the  commercial  carriers  would  say,  ‘Well, 
we  can  fix  it  down  the  road’  ...  We  can’t  let  that  happen 
though.” 

When  his  inspection  is  complete,  Cummings  tells 
the  flight  crew  the  results. 

As  a ramp  inspector,  Cummings  has  inspected 
dozens  of  different  types  of  aircraft. 

"Our  primary  objective 
is  to  ensure  that  the  plane  is 
safe  for  passengers... 
you  don't  want  any  situation 
that  might  jeopardize 

passenger  safety." 

— Technical  Sergeant  Jerri/  Cummings 

Said  Cummings:  “All  planes  are  different,  but  all 
planes  are  the  same  ...  they  have  tires,  they  have 
wings,  they  look  different,  but  they  function  basically 
the  same.  I could  get  a C-5  or  a 747,  but  I’d  do  the 
inspection  the  same  way.” 

Cummings’  thoroughness  may  not  dampen  the 
anxiety  of  the  handful  of  passengers  who  equate  flying 
to  a white-knuckling  roller  coaster  ride.  But,  at  the 
very  least,  his  efforts  go  a long  way  toward  ensuring  a 
happy  landing  at  the  end.# 


Air  Force 


Aircraft  Maintenance 
Technician 

Description  — Performs  safety  inspections, 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  cargo  and  passenger 
aircraft. 

Helpful  background  skills  — Considerable 
mechanical  and  electrical  aptitude  and  manual 
dexterity.  Shop  mathematics  and  physics  desirable. 

School  — Eleven  weeks  at  Sheppard  Air  Force 
Base,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Aircraft  mechanic, 
plane  inspector  and  aircraft  electrician. 
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Look  for  our 
'Basic  Facts  Edition' 
in  your  counselor's  office 

or  library 


